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THE WOMEN WHO WAIT. 


He went to the war in the morning— 
The roll of the drums could be heard, 
But he paused at the gate with his 
mother 
For a kiss and a comforting word. 
He was full of the dreams and ambi- 
tions 
That youth is so ready to weave, 
And proud of the clank of his sabre 


And the chevroms of gold on his 
sleeve. 

He came from the war in the even- 
ing— 

The meadows were sprinkled with 
snow, 


The drums and the bugles were silent, 
And the steps of the soldiers were 


slow. 
He was wrapped in the flag of his 
country 
When they laid him away in the 
mold, 


With the glittering stars of a captain 
Replacing the chevrons of gold. 


With the heroes who sleep on the hill- 
side 
He lies with a flag at his head; 
But, blind with the years of her weep- 
ing, 
His mother yet mourns for her dead. 
The soldiers who fall in the battle 
May feel but a moment of pain, 
But the women who wait in the home- 
steads 
Must dwell with the ghosts of the 
slain. —Boston Pilot. 





oe EDITORIAL NOTES. 

iis pe | 
Taft and Bryan differ on questions 

of public policy, but their are 

agreed in favoring woman suffrage. 


wives 





The International Woman Suffrage 
Congress in Amsterdam has already 
begun to bear fruit. A Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage has been formed 
in Holland; the Lutheran Church has 
given women a vote in cburch affairs; 
and the Suffrage Associations all over 
the country report a substantial gain 
in membership. 





The eagerness with which the op- 
yonents of equal rights clutch at any 
straw to oppose to the rising tide of 
woman suffraze is shown by the way 
the American papers are exploiting 
the “straw vote” taken on the ques- 
tion by the London Daily Express. If 
au straw vote taken among the readers 
of the New York Tribune gave a 
majority for Taft, or one taken among 
the readers of the Boston Post or any 
other Democratic paper gave a major- 
ity for Bryan, it would furnish no clue 
to the general sentiment of the coun- 


try. This would be the case even if 
each reader had one vote, and one 
only; but each reader of the Daily 


Express was allowed to have as many 
voting papers as he chose to buy con- 
Yet the result is thought im- 





pons. 


portant enough to be telegraphed to 
every daily paper in America as a 
signal victory for the opponents of 
equal rights! 





A vigorous attack on the white slave 
trade is going on in Chicago, and a 
procuress has been sentenced to 20 
years in the penitentiary. This is good 
news. But it would be still better 
news that some of the men who hire 
procuresses to entrap innocent girls 
had been given 20 years. The pro- 
curess is only an agent. The employer 
ought to get at least as heavy a pen- 
alty as the employee. 





In beating out the forest fires that 
have threatened so many New Eng- 
land towns during this dry season, the 
women have several times worked 
side by side with the men. They have 
done such good service as to call out 
from the Boston Post an editorial de- 
claring that they are worthy to vote. 
A certain amiable old clergyman has 
made it his main argument against 
equal suffrage that women do not do 
fire duty. Now even ihis last refuge 
is swept away. 


A WOMAN ELECTRICIAN. 





Mrs. Hertha Ayrton has lately con- 
ducted an important and successful 
investigation for the British govern- 


ment. Ever since electricity has been 
used for naval searchlights, the 
authorities have been trying to find 


out the cause of the unstable behavior 
of the beam cf light. lt is apt to ex- 
pire at the critical moment. To dis- 
cover the reason for this and other 
scientific phevomena connected with 
electric searchlights, the Admiralty 
called in the eid of Professor Ayrton, 
who, after making many investigations 
and experiments, appealed to his wife 
to solve the problem. Mrs. Ayrton, 
who is said tu be the greatest living 
authority on the electric ‘arc, has suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining the cause of 
the refractory behavior of the beam of 
light, and devising a remedy. This 
will lead to a great improvement in 
naval projector practice. 

Mrs. Ayrton is the only woman 
member of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, and has been given the only 
medal ever awarded by the Royal So- 
ciety to a woman for original unaided 
Mrs. Ayrton is also a member 
of the National Women’s Social and 
Political Union, better known as the 
suffragettes, and she marched in the 
scientific section of the recent great 
suffrage procession in London. 

If women do not fight, here is one 
woman whose discovery will make it 
easier for her country’s war-ships to 
hit the enemy. But the searchlight 
has also many peaceful uses, and 
these are destined to increase while 
the warlike ones decrease. 


work. 








JANE ADDAMS OFF THE BOARD. 





Jane Addams, Dr. Cornelia De Bey 
and Mrs. Emmons Blaine, whose terms 
on the Chicago School Board have just 
expired, have been reappointed. 
Mavor Busse, a_ thorough machine 
politician, has no use on the board for 
either women or men of independence 
humanitarian sympathies. 
Rtecord-Herald, a 


not 


and broad 
Even the Chicago 
strong supporter of the Mayor on most 
questions, Says: “There will be keen 
regret at the failure of the city to re- 
tain Miss Addams as a member of the 
board. Thousands of educators, hu- 
manitarians, and practical students of 
social problems will be at a loss to 
account for what will appear to them 
a failure to appreciate and benefit by 
remarkable and special qualifica- 
tions for the oftice of school trustee. 
As creator and head ot Hull House, 
the most successful and best-conduct- 
ed settlement in the world, as thinker, 
leader in many progressive 
Miss Addams’s aid and 
demand everywhere. 


very 


writer, 
movements, 
stimulus are in 
She is recognized as an educator and 
guide in the largest sense of these 
terms, and has often been called by 
leading men one of the foremost citi- 
zens of America. In the present stage of 
its evolution, the Chicago school system 
peculiarly needs the insight and knowl- 





edge which Miss Addams possesses. 
Questions of improved hygiene, of 
moral culture, of industrial training, 
of the treatment of defectives and tru- 
ants, of closer contact with reality, are 
pending, and few indeed have had the 
training and the opportunities fitting 
them to deal with these phases of edu- 
cation as Miss Addams’s whole life has 
fitted her to cope with and _ solve 
them.” Mayor Busse, however, did 
not wholly cefy the public sentiment 
that demanded women on the board. 
He has appointed two, who we hope 
may do good service—Mrs. Isabel 
O'Keefe in place of Jane Addams, and 
Mrs. Evelyn Frake in place of Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine. Mrs. O’Keefe has 
been especially interested in increas- 
ing the number of kindergartens. 





A MAN’S VIEW OF THE AMSTER- 
DAM CONGRESS. 





Dr. C. V. Drysdale, the delegate to 
Amsterdam from the Men's League for 
Women’s Suffrage, writes in Women’s 
Franchise: 

One of the most frequently reiterat- 
ed statements of the masculine object- 
or to women’s suffrage has been that 
women were incapable of organizing 
or controlling large assemblies, and 
that they would be too strongly influ- 
enced by feeling to deal temperately 
with large questions. If such object- 
ors had been present at the Interna- 
tional Conference at Amsterdam, their 
complacent superiority would have .re- 
ceived a rude shock. The woman’g 
suffrage movement is now probably 
the most active and exciting topic of 
the day, and. its supporters range from 
the most domestic and conservative 
women, to whom the mere notion of 
unladylike conduct or notoriety is ab- 
horrent, to the militant suffragettes 
who are imprisoned for demanding ad- 
mission to the House of Commons or 
interviews with Cabinet Ministers, or 
who visit by-elections. There are 
those who strongly support the Lib- 
eral party, those who will have noth- 
ing to do with any party, and those 
who will work for nothing but adult 
suffrage. All these were represented at 
the Conference, in the persons of dele- 
gates of all nationalities and lJan- 
guages, and burning with enthusiasm; 
but in spite of all these diverse ele- 


ments, not a note of discord was 
heard. The speeches were brief and 
to the point, the order and procedure 
perfect: a large proportion of the of- 


ficers and delegates could speak flu- 
ently in three languages, and the 
chairman ruled over this large and di- 
versified assembly with a firmness 
and fairness that would do credit to 
any Minister. To judge by the recent 
accounts of the proceedings in most 
of the Parliaments of Europe, there 
are few of them whose members would 
not be the better for a study of the 
methods of the International Suffrage 
Alliance. 
No Sex Antagonism. 

There is no need to attempt a de- 
tailed account of the Conference, but 
a few remarks on matters of special 
interest from the masculine stand- 
point may be welcome. 

The most noticeable feature of the 
Conference—as indeed it has been of 
the whole campaign, militant and oth- 
erwise—was the absolute absence of 
sex antagonism. In no instance was 
any outcry raised against “the tyrant 
man,” in spite of the rebuffs in so 
many quarters. On the contrary, the 
assistance of men as sympathizers was 
often gratefully alluded to, and when 
the roll was called,on Monday morn- 
ing, and the delegates answered to 
their names and announced their or- 
ganizations, the reply “Men's League 
for Women's Suffrage” elicited one of 
the warmest bursts of applause. The 
interest taken in our League was enor- 
nous, and, in almost every interval, 
journalists crowded up asking for liter- 
ature and particulars of the League, 
ete. At the various fetes and excur- 
sions, young men desirous of helping 
the women’s cause came up to inquire 
into the constitution of our League, 
and were particularly anxious to know 
whether, in view of their being ad- 
mitted to the women’s organizations 
in Holland, there would be any scope 
or raison d’etre for a Men's League in 
their country. It may be confidently 
anticipated that one result of the Con- 
ference will be the formation of more 
than one Men’s League on the Con- 
tinent. 

Governments Sent Delegates. 

A most striking feature of the Con- 
gress was that three of the women 
delegates were from countries where 
women’s enfranchisement has been 
won, i. e., Australia, Norway and Den- 
mark. These delegates were sent not 
from women’s organizations, but as of- 
ficial representatives of their Govern- 
ments, showing, 2s was expressed in 
their messages of greeting, that the 
men as well as the women in their 
countries recognized the advantage of 
the reform, and were desirous of help- 
ing to further it in other countries. 


of woman's 





The president emphasized this by 
pointing out that in each case the 
Government concerned was defraying 
the entire expenses of its delegate. 
Messages were also read from the Min- 
isters and other prominent persons in 
these countries, recording their experi- 
ences and opinions of the change, and 
the substance of these letters was that, 
while nothing revolutionary had hap- 
pened, the women had taken up their 
new responsibilities earnestly, and had 
worked steadily in the direction of im- 
proving the tone of politics, and of 
moderate and beneficial reform. Those 
who airily state that women do not 
want the vote, and that few of them 
would use it if granted, may be re- 
ferred to the experience of New South 
Wales, where the admission of women 
to the franchise has resulted after a 
few elections in about S0 per cent. of 
the women electors exercising the 
pri-‘lege, and in also increasing the 
proyortion of male voters. The re- 
sults have already been seen in the 
securing of equal pay for equal work 
for women and men in some profes- 
sions, which means that women will 
no longer undersell men and displace 
them, except by fair competition; in 
raising the age of consent: and in pro- 
moting moderate tempeiance legisla- 
tion—reforms which most intelligent 
people of any party would approve. 
There have certainly not been signs of 
undue conservatism and reaction, nor 
of ecclesiastical domination, nor has 
family life suffered. On the contrary, 
the unanimous testimony of the writ- 
ers was that home life had gained in 
interest by the discussion of political 
questions in the homes, instead of in 
the clubs and taverns. 
Many Charming Women. 

Recent events in this country have 
already begun to disabuse the public 
mind of the idea that the champion 
rights is a loud-voiced. 
masculine female, of unprepossessing 
appearance, who neglects her home, 
husband and children: and the Am- 
sterdam Conference certainly finally 
disposed of such an idea. It would be 
difficult to find any gathering in which 
so many charming and versatile wom- 
en were gathered, beautiful not only 
in themselves, but with that doubled 
charm and animation which comes 
from the pursuit of a large and noble 
aim, instead of the vapid boredom of 
the narrow pleasure-seeking existence. 
As to the families, all that need be 
said is that the men, many of them 
young university students, who crowd- 
ed up to obtain particulars of the 
Men’s League, were husbands, brothers 
and sons of these torward women, and 
their only cry was “How can we help 
the women?” 

Dutch Boys for Equal Rights. 

An amusing scene took place on 
Monday evening when the addresses 
of welcome were given in the large 
hall of the Concert-Gebouw. A chor- 
al concert was given under the direc- 
tion of the gifted composer and con- 
ductor, Madame Catherine van Rennes, 
who had composed a special cantata in 
honor of the occasion. The choir con- 
sisted of school girls and boys to the 
number of some five hundred or so, and 
the cantata contained a verse for the 
boys only. To see and hear these 
closely-cropped little Dutch blusterers 
breathing defiance to all tyrants and 
announcing their intention of fighting 
for the freedom of their women, was 
delicious and brought down the house. 
We may hope that by the time they 
reach fighting age, their services will 
not be required. 





Neglect of duty is a sly hot-weather 
sin.—Rev. A. H. Wheelock. 


Miss Catherine Wilde will have the 
sympathy of her many friends in the 
loss by death of her brother, Mr. 
(ieorge Wilde. 


The New Zealand Times has a sig- 
nificant comment on the tone adopted 
by the London Times: “When the 
Times attacks the fiscal policy of the 
Liberal Government, it is wont to 
speak of Australia and New Zealand 
as ‘Sister Nations,’ but when we are 
cited on the strength of our enlight- 
enment and sense of justice in remov- 
ing the disabilities of women, we are 
mere municipalities.” 

The breaking of windows as a means 
to show disapproval of Mr. Asquith’s 
“tactics” in regard to the suffrage 
movement is mild compared to the far 
more despicable behavior of Anti-Suf- 
who not 


fragists at Tunbridge Wells, 

only broke up a suffrage meeting 
there, but pelted the lady speakers 
with “eggs, potatoes and even stones.” 


Which does the law take most account 
of, throwing stones at a window, or 
at people?—Women’'s Franchise. 

The National Prohibition Conven- 
tion at Columbus, O., adopted a plank 
ealling for “Legislation basing suf- 
frage only upon intelligence ‘and abil- 
ity to read and write the English lan- 
guage.” This included women, of 
course, and was meant to do so. A pro- 
posal to add the words “without dis- 
tinction of sex” was voted down by the 
delegates, who thought the plank was 
explicit enough as it stood. And im- 
mediately the telegraphic dispatches 
announced that the Prohibition Con- 
vention had refused to endorse woman 
suffrage! 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Edith Tobitt, librarian of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Library, has been elect- 
ed a member of the board of trustees 
of the American Library Association. 


Mrs. William B. Davis of Cincinnati, 
daughter of Bishop Clark, for twenty 
years president of the Cincinnati 
Branch of the M. E. Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society, is visiting New 
England, and is the guest of Miss Lou- 
ise Manning Hodgkins, at Fayre 
Houres, Wilbraham, Mass. 

Miss Ruth H. Northrop of Beech 
Drive, Norwich, Conn., has won the 
scholarship offered by the Norwich 
Art Students’ Association. The origi- 
nal work that she submitted consisted 
of three groups of clay modeling from 
figures and animals. Honorable men- 
tion is made of the work of Miss Bell 
Stevenson and Miss Roselle Rudd, 
who stood second and third in the list. 

Miss Dorothea Klumpke, the Cali- 
fornia astronomer, who was the first 
woman to win the degree of doctor of 
mathematics in France, has a special 
building of her own in the great Ob- 
servatory Garden of Paris. One of her 
duties is to photograph the stars in 
that section of the heavens known 
the Paris belt. For this purpose she 
makes frequent balloon ascensions. 


Miss Edith New, who threw a stone 
at Mr. Asquith’s window, is the same 
young school teacher who chained 
herself to the railings in front of his 
ofttice a few months ago. She holds 
her certificate as a teacher from Stock- 
well College, and taught for several 
years in poor neighborhoods in East 
Greenwich and Deptford. Last Janu- 
ary she became an organizer for the 
W. S. P. U. She has been twice im- 
prisoned before, once for trying to get 
into the House of Commons, and once 
for the affair of the chains. Her por- 
trait shows her as a handsome girl 
with dark eyebrows and a very reso- 
lute face. 

S. Belle Chamberlain is the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Idaho, where women vote, and a 
very efficient State Superintendent she 
seems to be. Through her efforts, all 
the Idaho County Superintendents of 
Schools were given leave of absence 
to attend the recent meeting of the 
National Educational Association in 
Cleveland, and had their expenses 
paid. The Journal of Education asks: 
“Has any other State ever done as 
well as that?’ This is commended to 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, who thinks that 
the woman suffrage movement keeps 
American women from doing their 
duty by the schools. 


as 


Viscountess Molesworth has done so 
well as a manufacturer of jam that 
she is going to enlarge her plant next 
winter and add sauce and chutneys to 
her products. From her earliest mar- 
ried days Lady Molesworth always 
made jam for home consumption, 
sometimes putting up a ton in a sea- 
son. The eagerness of friends to get 
some of her jam prompted her to go 
into the business. An old brew house 
adjoining Walter’s Hali, her beautiful 
estate near Minster-on-Sea, re- 
roofed and fitted up as a factory, and 
a staff of expert women were engaged 
to make the jam under the personal 
direction of the viscountess. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward says the wo- 
man suffrage movement in America is 
“in process of extinction.” The Na- 
tion American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is growing in membership 
every year, and its annual 
have risen from $2,544. in 1892 to $25,- 
in 1907. Last year for the first 

Mrs. Russell Sage and other 
women of large means pledged 360,- 
000 to the cause, to be paid in instal- 
for five years. 


wis 


receipts 


G2. 
time 


ments of $12,000 a year 
And so great are the demands upon 
the Association for speakers, litera- 
ture, and work of all kinds, that even 
this largely increased income does not 
cover the needs, and the treasurer is 
always hard pressed to meet the ex- 
penses. If Mrs. Ward had spent am 
hour at the National Headquarters and 
seen how much is going on there, she 
would never have committed herself 
to so egregious a misstatement. 
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WOMEN FOR SOCIAL REFORM. 





Women’s right, as American citi- 
zens, to take part in the choice of 
their law-makers, is disregarded by 
many as being secondary to considera- 
tions of personal fitness and practical 
expediency. Men waat to feel con- 
vinced that the exercise of suffrage 
by women will give the community 
better legislation, wiser and purer gov- 
ernment than we now have; or, at 
least, that it will not add to ex'sting 
evils. 

We call the attention of these ob- 
jectors to the evident superiority of 
women over average men in matters 
of social reform. It is women who 
take the lead in charities and cor- 
rection, who found and support social 
settlements in the slums, who organize 
for the promotion of temperance and 
social purity. In every organized ef- 
fort for the betterment of the unfor- 
tunate, women are the most active and 
devoted workers. 

So, too, in the family, :t is the wife 
and mother who keeps the home and 
administers the often scanty resources 
which the husband supplies. Women 
excel the men in industry, working 
longer hours, under more monotonous 
and depressing conditions. Since they 
are now, as a rule, the conservators of 
private morals, is it not reasonable to 
hope that in a better future they may 
become conservators of public morals 
also? 

Anchored by their maternal respon- 
sibilities, keenly alive to the daily 
needs of their husbands and children, 
is it not wise to enlist them in every 
effort to suppress crime and violence, 
and to have an honest government and 
an efficient policy? They comprise two- 
thirds of our church members, three- 
fourths of our teachers, less than one- 
tenth of our criminals. H. B. B. 





AS TO MILITANT METHODS. 





Almost all American suffragists re- 
joice in the success of the great suf- 
frage procession and the still greater 
Hyde Park demonstration in England; 
but there is much difference of opin- 
ion as to the wisdom of our English 
sisters in interrupting public meetings 
with questions, or refusing to disperse 
when ordered by the police and so 
getting sent to prison; and most of 
our women are shockec—and some of 
them acutely distressed—by the 
breaking of the Prime Minister’s win- 
dows. Every unconventional demon- 
stration of the “militant” women in 
England is made the text for a whole 
crop of anti-suffrage editorials in the 
American papers, which is annoying to 
American suffragists, of course; and 
some of them are filled with anxiety 
for fear the more impetuous among 
our own women may follow the ex- 
ample, to the discredit and damage of 
the movement here. 

My counsel to these anxious sisters 
is not to worry. There is no need for 
the breaking of windows here, and our 
suffrage women are not of the sort to 
do it without cause. But the situa- 
tion in England is very different; and 
even in the demonstrations which 
seem to us most objectionable and 
most alien to our methods, I incline 
to think that the English “militants” 
know their own business best. Their 
whole campaign thus far has shown 
masterly generalship. While they 
have been assured on all sides that 
they were putting their cause back 
for a generation, it is now perfectly 
clear that the cause in England has 
been advancing by leaps and bounds. 
A distinguished English professor said 
years ago, without any reference to 
the woman suffrage movement, that in 
England reforms were never put 
through till the people began to break 
the park railings. Lord Russell the 
other day, defending in court the 
daughter of a former member of 
Parliament who was charged with 
obstructing the police during a suf- 
frage demonstration, said that most of 
the liberties the people of England 
now enjoy had been won in the first 





place by “deliberate defiance of the 
law.” Those Americans who are so 
much shocked by the breaking of two 
panes of glass in Mr. Asquith’s win- 
dows delight to celebrate the Boston 
Tea Party. Yet it was a wholly law- 
less proceeding to break open other 
people’s tea chests and throw the tea 
into Boston harbor as a_ protest 
against taxation without representa- 
tion. That was more violent than 
anything that the English. women 
have yet done. 


If Congress had a_ three-fourths 


majority in favor of woman suffrage, | 


anc had had a majority in favor of it 
for fifteen years, and if some Uncle 
Joe Cannon still persisted in prevent- 
ing the bill from coming to a vote, it 
is quite possible that he might get 
his windows broken, even here. But 
at vresent there is nothing to be 
gained in America by breaking win- 
dows. We ere still in procezs of con- 
verting a majority of our legislators 
to our view, and we should delay 
rather than hasten their conversion by 
doing anything lawless. But as to the 
milder forms of propaganda in Eng- 
land, which are not illegal, only novel 
—the open-air meetings, processions, 
etc.—there is no reason in the world 
why any of our women should not try 
them who are enthusiastic enough to 
wish to do so, and who think that in 
their own neighborhood it would be 
useful—a question that each locality 
must decide for itself. I have been 
glad to see that in a number of our 
elties open-air suffrage meetings are 
already being held, and in most cases 
with good success. Let us throw no 
stones at the English workers, but 
emulate their unseifishness and zeal, 
whether or not we think it best to 
imitate their methods. A. 8S. B. 





WOMEN AND CRIMINALS. 

A California woman, highly es- 
teemed and a large tax-payer, writes: 

“IT was talking yesterday with a 
man—a very good and generally in- 
telligent man—and I spoke about tax- 
ation without representation as tyran- 
ny. He called my attention to the 
fact that criminals are not allowed 
representation, and asked if we would 
wish to have a man in jail for crime 
relieved of his taxes. I did not know 
what to say for the moment, but the 
iron entered my soul more than it 
usually does. If not too much trouble, 
will you tell how you would answer 
if a man or woman came to you on 
such a false scent?” 

The man who made this objection 


assumed that whatever might without 
tyranny be cone to criminals might 
without tyranny be done to women—a 
monstrous proposition. If it is not 
tyranny to tax women without repre- 
sentation because criminals are taxed 
without representation, then it would 
not be tyranny to deprive all the 
women in California of their liberty 
because criminals are deprived of 
their liberty, or to make all women 
wear striped clothing and live on 
prison rations because criminals are 
made to do so. According to this rea- 
soning, it would not even be tyranny 
to execute all the innocent women in 
the United States, because murderers 
are lawfully put to death; which is a 
reductio ad  absurdum Criminals 
form a class by themselves. They are 
necessarily deprived of many rights 
which could not without the grossest 
tyranny be taken away from the great 
mass of law-abiding citizens. 

It is generally admitted that people 
have a right to life, liberty, the pur- 
suit of happiness, and a voice in the 
expenditure of their taxes, except 
where some good reason can be shown 
to the contrary. Good reasons can be 
shown for denying or limiting these 
rights in the case of criminals, aliens, 
infants, insane persons and _ idiots. 
We maintain that no good reason can 
be shown for denying them in the case 
of full-grown, sane and law-abiding 
American women. A. S. B. 





AN OBJECT LESSON IN LOUISIANA. 





Whenever women who favor equal 
suffrage have worked hard for a good 
law, and have finally secured it by 
long and weary toil, the anti-suffrage 
women, who as a rule have done no 
work for the measure, immediately 
point to its passage as a proof that 
women do not need to vote, because 
they can get anything they want by 
indirect influnce. Having no experi- 
ence in working for reform measures, 
they do not realize how much harder 
the roundabout way is. 

Miss Jean M. Gordon, the woman 








factory inspector of New Orleans, 
says in a private letter dated July 10: 

“Since May 25, we have sat from 
Monday morning until Friday night in 
the House or Senate, wearily watch- 
ing our patient (the bill for the. pro- 
tection of working women and chil- 
dren). On several occasions it seemed 
hopelessly gone, but we never lost 
hope, and by applying oxygen, saline 
draughts, massage and all the latest 
methods known to medical science, we 
would pump renewed life into the al- 
most moribund measure. We won by 
the proverbial skin of the teeth. One 
would have thought it would have 
gone through almost unanimously— 
that, instead of the women’s begging 
and pleading for protection to chil- 
dren, every man in the Legislature 
would have hastened to record him- 
self in favor; but they did not. In 
the Senate we had to have 21 votes 
to carry it, and we only received 21. 
In the House we had to have 58, and 
we only got 58.” 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Kathyrn Standly of Brookfield, 
Mo., has been appointed by Governor 
Folk as a delegate from Missouri to 
the International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis, to be held in Washington 
Sept. 21 to Oct. 12. The convention 
meets once in three years. This is 
the first time it has been held in 
America. 





The president of the-National Sut- 
frage Association of the Netherlands, 
Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs, 's a woman of 
unusual power, and although only now 
in middle life, she has been a pioneer 
in woman's progress there. Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper writes: 

“She was herself the first woman 
physician, and in order to enter the 
medical university and receive a de- 
gree she had to get permission from 
the Government. This was granted by 
the broad-minded Prime Minister 
Thorbecke, and a short time ago, when 
she had completed twenty-five years of 
active practice, the women of Amster- 
dam and vicinity, irrespective of creed, 
party or social position. came together 
in mass meeting, formed processions. 
marched to the little park on the Heer- 
engracht, where the statue of Thor- 
becke overlooks the wide canal, and 
decorated it with wreaths: after which 
they presented to the doctor a bronze 
Victory bearing a palm. Dr. Jacobs 
was the wife of C. V. Gerritson, for a 
number of years and at his death, 
three years ago, a distinguished mem- 
her of Parliament. In 1904 he came 
with his wife to America to see to the 
placing of a portion of their magnifi- 
cent collection of books, which they 
had sold to the Crerar Library of Chi- 
cago. These included about 60,000 vol- 
umes of history and economics and the 
largest collection in existence on sub- 
jects relating especially to women. 
Their handsome home still contains 
several rooms entirely filled with val- 
uable books. During the International 
Sumrage Congress Dr. Jacobs gave 
seven dinner parties and a large re- 
ception, in addition to her official 
duties.” 





A hospital lately opened in Berlin is 
for women exclusively, and has a staff 
composed entirely of women. Two sis- 
ters, Franziska and Henrietta Tibur- 
tius, both doctors, conceived the plan 
and created the hospital. The Berlin 
Frauenverein, however, will subsidize 
the institution, contributing extra 
fees for members of “sick funds,” and 
paying all expenses of patients with- 
out means. who are not connected 
with any “sick fund.” Well-to-do pa- 
tients are not excluded, and the reve- 
nue from these will help to support 
the hospital. At present it contains 
nineteen beds, and any woman doc- 
tor in Berlin can place her patients 
there for attendance and for surgical 
operations if needed. Fraulein Heck- 
er is the house physician. German 
women who prefer being treated by 
their own sex are rejoicing that this 
hospital has been opened. 


Our report of the recent medical 
convention in Chicago, taken from the 
daily press, contained some errors. A 
woman doctor who was _ present 
writes: 

“Tt was the American Academy of 
Medicine. not the American Medical 
Association, that had the symposium 
on ‘The Place of Women in the Mod- 
ern Business World as Affecting 
Home-life. the Marital Relation. 
Health, Morality and the Future of 
the Race.’ 

“Six medical men read napers dis- 
cussing the subiect judiciously and 
fairly. They stated that business life 
does not unfit woman for domestic 
life—perhaps even adds to her ability 
in it: this is an age of large personal 
liberty. and we cannot expect women. 
more than men. to sacrifice them- 
selves for the good of the race. Busi- 
ness life does not necessarily lessen 
refinement or health, and in a spinster 
probably prevents eccentricity and 
crankiness. 

“It sometimes increases tendencies 
to rebellion against usages of good so- 
ciety—harming both women and socie- 
ty: and starvation wages encourage 
immorality. 

“Ninety-three per cent. of all wo- 
men marry, 6 per cent. with living 





husbands work for wages. Only 1 per 
cent. of the total female working pop- 
ulation are in higher forms of labor. 
Female laborers over 10; one girl in 
16 is at work, one boy in 6; 13 per 
cent. native whites, 19.1 per cent. for- 
eign born, 21.7 per cent. foreign par- 
entage, 40.7 per cent. Negroes. _Be- 
tween 16 and 20, about one-third of 
all women work for wages; between 
25 and 34, about one-fifth. 

“The abandonment of domestic 
labor is a national danger to home 
life. 

“The tendency is to make intellec- 
tual education more important than 
physical and moral. The latter need to 
be emphasized. Teaching is bad when 
it creates more fatigue than a night’s 
rest can remove; its nervous strain 
(which need not be under proper con- 
ditions) unfits many for marriage. 

“The medical man reading the 


‘seventh paper, and so widely quoted 


as advovating only domestic life and 
service for women, is a middle-aged, 
unmarried German-American. 

“The gentleman on the program to 
open the discussion being absent, Dr. 
Helen C. Putnam of Providence, R. L., 
was called upon. She said in brief: 

“Tt is the duty of every citizen, man 
or woman, to develop his best powers 
for social service. While training our 
girls to be more intelligent. healthier, 
and to lead clean lives, we must train 
our boys in intelligence and to lead 
eaually clean lives. We may be grate- 
ful for the work by those distin- 
guished medical men engaged against 
social diseases. Wiser education will 
make young women more discriminat- 
ing in marriage, and wiser discrimina- 
tion in choosing the fathers of the na- 
tion’s children is one of our best hopes 
for the future. 

“*‘Home-making in these davs of citv 
living is not the simple affair of 109 
years ago. For it boys and girls need 
to be taught the elements of sanita- 
tion and hygiene. We should as 4 
profession strongly support the teach- 
ing of domestic science. home-making, 
in all the public schools, as it is al- 
ready taught in some. We cannot 
have good homes in unsanitary and 
immoral neighborhoods, Our “muni- 
cipal problem” is the problem of 
housekeeping on a large scale. _ Its 
right solution demands the help of the 
home-makers in regulating the envir- 
onment of their children outside as 
well as inside the house. For it they 
must have the ballot.’ 

“Dr. Culbertson contrasted the 
clear-eved, buxom school girls with 
the sallow, cigarette-smoking school 
boys. 

“Dr. Edward Jackson of Colorado, 
formerly president of the Academy, 
and first vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, outlined the 
changes necessarily resulting in wo- 
men’s work from our changed indus- 
trial and social conditions, and said 
that. in addition to this alteration of 
work inside the home, a conszientious. 
good woman could not stop at its 
threshold, but must influence city af- 
fairs for her family’s good. She must 
vote—it is needed. Other gentlemen 
spoke with equal fair mindedness. 

“The Academy, this being its 33rd 
annual session, unanimously elected 
Dr. Helen ©. Putnam president for 
1908-9, the first time a woman has 
been president of a national medical 
society. It has a membership of about 
1,000 physicians, about 10 of whom 
are women. One condition of mem- 
bership is a degree in liberal educa- 
tion (A. B. or B.S. ete.) as well as 
in medicine. It has had a large in- 
fluence in advancing standards of 
medical education and for licensing 
physicians to practice. It is planning 
a conference with sociologists and 
others on the prevention of infant 
mortality in 1909. 

“The medical women of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, over 300 of 
them, held a banquet on the night 
when the medical men had _ their 
‘smokers.’ This women physicians’ 
national banquet was the first in his- 
tory, but was so successful that it will 
be repeated at Atlantic City next 
year.” 





AN OHIO SUFFRAGETTE AT 
DENVER. 





Mrs. Ricketts Snell has returned 
from Denver, whither she went to look 
into the suffrage movement in Color- 
ado, as it had bearing upon the Demo- 
cratic convention. Mrs, Snell did not 
go as a delegate from any Cincinnati 
organization, but from her strong per- 
sonal interest, and upon the invitation 
of Mr. Lewis G. Bernard, who offered 
her the freedom of the convention hall. 
She attended every session of the con- 
vention, getting to her quarters at the 
Brown Palace just in time for her 
breakfast on the morning of the presi- 
dential nomination after the all-night 
session. 

Mrs. Snell is heart and soul inter- 
ested in the promotion of woman suf- 
frage in Cincinnati, and she felt that 
no better opportunity for the study of 
possibilities could be presented than to 
be a listener and observer at the gath- 
erings of the Colorado  suffragists, 
which were held incidentally to the 
Democratic convention. The net re- 
sult of her observations of these wom- 
en, who have already several years of 
active political service to their creuit, 
is the need of organization. She says: 
“We must meet organized effort with 
organized effort. Mrs. Decker says 
she is glad that we have undertaken 
militant methods in Cincinnati.” 

Mrs. Snell is enthusiastic about the 
West and the men and women in it— 
especially the women. “Such hospi- 





tality, such open-mindedness, such 
kindness, I have never met,” she says. 
“And they are all women who have 
done things. There was Mrs. M. B. 
Campbell of Wyoming, who was dep- 
uty county clerk till she wrote out her 
own marriage license and resigned her 
post. There was Mrs. William Knight 
of Wyoming, who has been a superin- 
tendent of schools for eighteen years, 
and Grace Raymond Hebard, who is 
secretary of the Board of Trustees of 
the State University: Mrs. Laura 
Holtz Schneider, an alderman of Bue- 
na Vista, Col.,.who they say has given 
the most effective service ever given 
by an alderman in that town. There 
was Mrs. J. M. Conine of Denver, 
member of the Legislature, who did 
not seek her position, but had it thrust 
upon her, and among the newspaper 
women who are doing noble service 
with their pens in behalf of the suf- 
frage cause are Helen Ring Robinson, 
president’ of the Denver Women’s 
Press Club; Miss Ellis Meredith, who 
is the standby among newspaper wom- 
en. and Miss Kelly and others. 

“And the men, too,” says Mrs. Snell, 
“are not behind their sisters in the 
work for their political advancement. 
Brand Whitlock, Mayor of Toledc, 
congratulated me on the renewed ef- 
forts Cincinnati women and other 
women of the southern part of the 
State are making in behalf of suffrage 
for women. He believes in it thor- 
oughly. It’s in the very air of Color- 
ado. Why, even the big convention 
hall itself was the idea of a woman. 
Mayor Spears adopted it, and bonds 
were issued and it went up.’’—Cincin- 
nati Times-Star. 





THE IOWA VICTORY. 





The decision of the Iowa Supreme 
Court in favor of the women’s right 
to vote on questions of taxation was 
unanimous. It was written by Judge 
S. M. Ladd. After reviewing the his- 
tory of the matter, Judge Ladd says: 


This was a city election, and, as 
we think, the vote was both on the 
question of issuing bonds and on the 
question of increasing the tax levy. 
The vote of the people never oper- 
ates as a levy nor the execution of 
bonds. It merely empowers the prop- 
er officers to do those things, and 
this may be accomplished by a direct 
expression on the issuance of bonds 
or increase of taxation, or indirectly 
by instruction of the officers to make 
improvements or _ erect buildings 
which necessarily must have this ef- 
fect. 

Statutes in this State are to be 
liberally construed to the end that 
the object of their enactment may 
be effectuated, and from a reading of 
this section the intention to allow 
women to participate in local elec- 
tions directly involving the expendi- 
ture of large sums in improvements 
is manifest. 

lt is immaterial whether the ques- 
tion specify the precise amount of 
bonds to be issued or tax levied, or 
authorize the construction of an im- 
provement involving the raising of 
money in one or both of these meth- 
ods with which to pay the cost. 

The consequence of the election is 
the same in either event. 

What practical difference_is there 
between voting a tax to be levied at 
so many mills a year until $350,000 
is raised, or the issuance of that 
amount of bonds, tHe proceeds to be 
paid for the cost of a building, and 
voting for the erection of a building 
at that cost, thereby authorizing the 
expenditure of that amount to be 
raised by the city in one or both of 
these methods? 

In either event, the question of the 
issuance of bonds or increase of tax- 
ation is directly involved, and on that 
the voice of the women can no longer 
be silenced in this State save by the 
repeal of this statute. 

If, then, the question submitted to 
the voters involved the issuance of 
bonds or increase of taxation, women 
having other qualitications requisite 
should have been provided with bal- 
lots at the special election. 

Women Denied Right. 

The proposition which was submit- 
ted to the voters with respect to the 
city hall was this: “Shall the city of 
Des Moines erect a city hall at a cost 
not exceeding $350,000?” 

No provision was made for receiv- 
ing the votes of the women, and when 
the plaintiffs in the suit, Mary J. 
Coggeshall and others, asked for bal- 
lots, they were refused them. On the 
proposition there was a_ favorable 
majority of 729. No women were al- 
lowed to_ vote. This action was 
brought by Mrs. Coggeshall, Ruby J. 
Eckerson, Lona I. Robinson and Anna 
R. Lowery, and Eli Rogers and Thom- 
as Tobin were intervenors in their 
suit, which was against the city for 
injunction to restrain the city officials 
from proceeding with the work of 
building the city hall under the au- 
thority conferred by the _ election. 
Judge Hugh Brennan denied the in- 
junction. The Supreme Court re- 
verses the decision. Grace H. Ballan- 
tyne and William H. Baily appeared 
for the appellants and won the vic- 
tory in the higher court. City Solicit- 
or W. H. Bremner and W. L. Read 
represented the city. Bowen & 
Brockett represented the intervenors. 

The whole question before the Su- 
preme Court related to the right of 
women to vote. The city contended 
that the question submitted was not 
one upon which the statute author- 
ized women to vote, that the statute 
authorizing women to vote on cer- 
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taih specified subjects is inimical to 
the constitution, that the statute or a 
part of it was repealed, and that, 
even if some women were refused the 
right to vote, the election was not 
invalidated thereby. 

In effect, therefore, the decision of 
the Supreme Court sustains the val- 
idity of the law permitting women to 
vote, as well as setting aside this 
particular election, and confirms their 
right to vote on questions affecting 
the issuance of bonds and the levy of 
taxes for specific public improve- 
ments, irrespective of how the ques- 
tions may be disguised when sub- 
mitted to the people. 

But Question Was Submitted. 

The contention was made that the 
city might decide to build the city 
hall out of the general fund, and 
therefore the question as submitted— 
“Shall the city erect a city hall at a 
cost of not to exceed $350,000"—was 
not in fact the submission of the 
question of levying a tax or issuing 
bonds. The Supreme Court says that 
the law under which the election was 
called must be construed as a whole. 
Its different sections provide for the 
erection of a hall, and the calling of 
an election to determine on the issu- 
ance of the bonds and levying the tax 
therefor, and if the general fund was 
to be used, the election under the 
statute would not have been held. 
Being called, it plainly was for the 
decision of the question of whether 
the city should issue bonds and levy 
a tax to redeem them. And under 
Section 1131 the women had a right 
to vote. 

In this connection the Youngerman 
case is held by the court not applica- 
ble. There the question was the levy- 
ing of a tax to be deposited as a 
sinking fund to be expended.in the 
future for a purpose to be submitted 
to the voters. Manifestly the water 
works plant to be erected from the 
proceeds raised by the two-mill water 
tax levy authorized by the Berryhill 
statute will be built only if the people 
authorize the expenditure of the funds 
raised by the tax in that way. 

Women May Vote. 

Concerning the general proposition 
as to women voting, the Supreme 
Court disagrees with both the women 
and the city. It sustains the doctrine 
that women are excluded by the con- 
stitution from voting at the elections 
held for the choice of officers. But 
on the other hand it sustains the doc- 
trine that the word “elections,” as 
used in the constitutional grant fa- 
vorable to the male sex, has refer- 
ence to the choice of officers only. 
In other words, the Legislature has 
power to pass laws giving women the 
right to vote on every proposition ex- 
cept that of who shall be chosen to 
run the government. 

The Supreme Court finds nothing 
repugnant to the constitutional pro- 
vision that all laws must be uniform 
in operation in the fact that women 
are specifically relieved of the neces- 
sity of registration when they vote 
on propositions submitted under the 
law. It is not an unnatural classifica- 
tion of the voters. The constitution 
itself creates the cluss when it ex- 
cludes women from the right to vote 
at “elections”’—that is, in the choice 
of officers of the government. 


Talked Too Much. 


It is the decision of the court that, 
if the election officers had not re- 
fused to allow any women to vote, 
directing their refusal to the entire 
sex, as such, and had been content 
merely to decline to receive the few 
votes that were tendered by women, 
without giving the sex reason there- 
for, the election would not be inval- 
idated, and this reversal and new elec- 
tion would not be required. But the 
election officers defied the women, 
and refused to receive the votes of 
the sex, claiming superiority for the 
males of the community, under the 
law, and making it a test of whether 
an individual could vote. So, when 
the clerk, for instance, refused to 
accede to the request of the organiza- 
tion of suffragettes that he provide 
separate ballot boxes and other ac- 
commodations for the women, it was 
such a violation of the law as to make 
the election null and void, though 
but half a dozen women offered to 
vote. The city solicitor advised the 
women that they had no right to vote. 
The judges of election in three pre- 
cincts acted on the advice. It was 
the issue, the whole crux of the con- 
troversy, and it means another elec- 
tion. 

It partook of the nature of oppres- 
sion, in the judgment of the court, 
when the whole city hall co-operated 
to deny the women the right to vote. 
And it would be indefensible to claim 
that each of the members of the 
class so discriminated against ‘must 
present himself and claim his right 
to vote before his right to complain 
of the election had accrued. When 
the city hall notified the women that 
they would not be allowed to vote 
because they were women, it was suf- 
ficient to invalidate the election, even 
if no women had offered to vote. 

According to the last census, there 
were 19,179 women above 21 years of 
age in Des Moines, or 741 more than 
there were men of like age. The 
Supreme Court draws an inference as 
fair that half of those entitled to vote 
were denied the privilege, when it 
came to the question of whether the 
city should spend $350,000 on a city 
hall. 





with prominent women. 


Women Are Delighted. 


“The decision of the Supreme Court 
in the city hall case,” said Miss 
Grace Ballantyne, who was attorney 
for the women in the case, “is cer- 
tainly very satisfactory to the woman 
suffragists of the city and State, as 
well as the National Association. 
Women all over the country have 
been watching the case and making 
frequent inquiries about it. It is the 
first litigation of any kind in which 
the suffragists as a body have been 
interested, and they will be grateful 
to the Iowa Supreme Court for its 
clear and definite decision of the 
questions of interest involved. Of 
course, locally the Political Equality 
Club will rejoice at this complete vin- 
dication of their position and efforts 
in the matter. It is a great victory, 
and I hope the women will show their 
appreciation of it by voting in large 
numbers for a new city hall when a 
new election shall be held.” 

“The club women are jubilant. It 
does not seem possible,” said Mrs. S. 
A. Eckerson, president of the club. 
“We had been in hopes, but did not 
even dare to think of such a final 
victory. Of course, we believed all 
the time we were right. When our 
case was defeated in the district 
court, I did not have much hopes of 
the higher court. Nothing has hap- 
pened in years that has meant so 
much for suffrage. It is not only Des 
Moines that is interested, but the en- 
tire United States has been watching 
the case. It is a wonderful victory. 
No one who is not in the work can 
realize what it means to us.” 

Credit for Miss Ballantyne. 

Mrs. R. S. Keith said: “I must say 
that I was surprised. Whea the com- 
mittee was appointed to take up the 
matter, I must confess that I did not 
see the logic of taking it up to the 
Supreme Court. The committee was 
composed of women, and they have 
made a hard fight, and the victory is 
theirs. I think especial credit should 
be given to Miss Ballantyne.” 

Mrs. Mary Coggeshall said: “TI felt 
all the time that we were right, and 
that it would come ont all right. It 
is a good thing for Miss Ballantyne. 
It will give the women of the State 
an idea of what their rights are.” 

Mrs. M. M. Pratt said: “I was never 
more surprised in my life. It seems 
too good to be true. It is a big victory 
for the suffrage movement, and proves 
that the women have some rights 
after all.” 





The Register and Leader says edi- 
torially: 

“It is fortunate in many ways that 
the right of the women to vote has 
been sustained. The intention of the 
lawgivers was to allow a partial suf- 
frage to women. It would have been 
unfortunate if that intention had been 
defeated through any mere verbal 
intricacies of the statute. 

“The fight the women have made 
to sustain themselves deserves recog- 
nition. Although they were compelled 
to put themselves in the way of pub- 
lic improvement, they have not 
flinched. They have demonstrated 
their claim to enjoy their rights by 
insisting on having them. 

“Miss Ballantyne’s argument before 
the Supreme Court is complimented 
on all sides. Lawyers competent to 
express an opinion declare that it was 
one of the best that has been heard 
in the Supreme Court room.” 





SUFFRAGISTS IN COURT. 





The Manchester Guardian says: 
With two exceptions, all the women 
arrested in connection with the suf- 
fragist demonstration (around the 
House of Commons) on Tuesday night 
appeared at Westminster Police Court 
the next morning to answer charges 
for disorderly conduct. The two ex- 
ceptions were Miss Edith New and 
Mrs. Mary Leigh, who broke windows 
at 10 Downing street, and came before 
the magistrate at Bow street. 

Mr. Francis was the stipendiary 
magistrate at Westminster. Mr. Mus- 
kett, who appeared for the Metropoli- 
tan Police, said that there was really 
nothing new to be said in regard to 
these cases. It had come to the notice 
of the Commissioner of Police that 
the Women’s Social and Political 
Union had arranged for a large dem- 
onstration of their supporters to be 
held in Parliament square on Tuesday 
night. He administered a caution to 
the ladies of the union, but that warn- 
ing, which was given in the interests 
of the ladies themselves and in the in- 
terests of the public, was disregarded. 
Many ladies came there with the in- 
tention of being arrested, and six of 
those who were actually taken in 
charge formed part of a deputation. 
It would be a waste of words to talk 
more on the matter. 

The Deputation Was Orderly. 


Mary Phillips then entered the dock, 
and Superintendent Wells gave general 
evidence on the subject of the scene 
in Parliament square, describing first 
his call upon Mrs. Pankhurst and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence, and the arrange- 
ments which were made for piloting 
the deputation across the square. The 
ladies forming the deputation, he 
said, crossed and returned in an or- 
derly manner. At 7.30, however, an- 
other meeting of the union was started 
in Caxton Hall, and great crowds gath- 
ered in the square. A serious state 
of affairs ensued, and !t was absolute- 





The Des Moines Register and Lead- 


er publishes a series of thiovvdews | ehamhean crowd, there were no seri- 


ous accidents, but two constables were 
slightly injured. The crowd was very 
good-humored, but the state of affairs 
was nevertheless sufficiently serious. 
The Government Responsible. 

Miss Phillips, who was stated to 
have run into Palace Yard, said: “The 
Government has forced women to 
adopt these tactics, and the Govern- 
ment is solely responsible for them.” 
A conviction for a similar offence on 
Feb. 11 was proved. 

The Magistrate: You seem to pay no 
attention to being bound over. You 
will have to find two sureties in £5 
($25), each, or be imprisoned for three 
months. 

To Prison With a Smile. 


The prisoner left the dock smiling. 

Mary Garth, who had nothing to say 
and no previous convictions, was or- 
dered to find a surety of £20 ($100) for 
twelve months’ good behavior or to go 
to prison for a month. Theresa Cove 
and Lily Moson had nothing to say. 
They were trying to force their way 
through a cordon of police. When ar- 
rested, Miss Moson said she was glad 
it was all over. The defendants were 
ordered to find sureties in £20 for 
twelve months or go to prison for one 
month. Dorothy. Gibbons. who linked 
arms with two others and caught hold 
of the railings and shouted, “Votes for 
Women!” was similarly dealt with. 

Wanted to Be Arrested. 

Rose Neville, who said, “I don’t 
think I obstructed the police—the 
police obstructed me,” had also a pre- 
vious conviction. She was reported to 
have said to a constable, “I am so glad 
you arrested me; I wanted to be arrest- 
ed.” She was ordered to find two 
sureties of £20 each or go to prison for 
three months. 

Jessie Kenney was ordered to find a 
£20 surety or go to prison for a month. 
Mary Postlethwaite, who was stated 
to have been a member of the after- 
noon deputation, was similarly dealt 
with. Constance Bray, who declare, 
“The police arrested me in the execu- 
tion of my duty,” was said to have 
shouted, ““‘We demand justice; we de- 
mand votes for women!” A similar 
penalty was enforced, 

Peaceful Demonstrations Unheeded. 

Mrs. Florence Haig had said when 
arrested, “I thank you, zgertlemen. very 
much.”" There was a previous convic- 
tion against her. “I am here,” she 
declared, “because Mr. Asquith has 
shown us that peaceful demonstrations 
are useless.” 

Mr. Francis: Well, I have nothing 
to do with that. You will have to find 
two sureties or go to prison for three 
months. 

Lord Russell as Counsel. 


Isabel Logan, who was represented 
by Lord Russell, was stated by coun- 
sel to belong to a well-known Leices- 
tershire family and to be a daughter 
of a former M. P. for a Leicestershire 
division. She had instructed him not 
to deny that she was creating a dis- 
turbance for a political reason and in 
order to attract attention. The opin- 
ions of these women on the franchise 
were to them tantamount to a religi- 
ous belief. The course which those 
interested in these cases followed was 
one which they could not promise to 
abstain from, as it was, from their 
point of. view, necessary and desirable. 
Most of the liberties which the people 
of England now enjoyed had arisen 
from deliberate defiance of the law in 
the first instance. 

The Magistrate: You cannot expect 
me to sit here and say that it is a 
right course for these ladies to defy 
the law. 

A Political Offence. 


Lord Russell said he was not sug- 
gesting that. All that he was contend- 
ing was that the case, being really 
done for a political purpose, shouid 
entitle the offenders to imprisonment 
in the first division. 

The Magistrate, making no order as 
to the class of imprisonment, imposed 
the alternative of a surety of £20 or a 
month’s imprisonment. Similar penal- 
ties were imposed in the cases of 
Dorothy Gibbons, Louisa Phillips, 
Harriet Marshall, Florence Clarkson, 
Daisy Winifred Offord and Marion 
Wallace Dunlop. 

In the case of Maud Joachim, who 
had a previous conviction, a penalty 
of finding two sureties, with the alter- 
native of three months, was imposed. 


When arrested she said, “I am so 
happy!” 

Florence Lovell, Alice Lea, Mary 
Clarke, Stella O'Mahoney, Laura 


Spong, Rachel Townshend and Vera 
Wentworth were ordered to find sure- 
ties, with the alternative of one 
month’s imprisonment. 

A Woman Doctor Dismissed. 

Dr. Octavia Lewin was stated to 
have urged the crowd to make a rush 
and push through into Palace Yard. 
She was knocked down in the crowd, 
and then tried to crawl through the 
line of police. 

The defendant was represented by a 

solicitor, who asked several questions 
of the constable, suggesting that a 
mistake had been made. The con- 
stable asserted that at the police sta- 
tion defendant said, “I don’t mind 
what I do for the cause.” He asserted 
that he had had the defendant under 
observation for half an hour. 
The defendant entered the box and 
declared that she was not a member 
of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, but was present at the meeting 
for a little while. She and a friend 
went to the square with no intention 
of causing a disturbance, and when, 
after being knocked down, she was as- 
sisted to her feet by a constable, she 
was astonished to find herself being 
taken to Cannon Row. 





ly necessary to call out the mounted 
police. Although there was such an 


Asked whether she approved of the 


methods of the militant section, Dr. 
Lewin said she had not associated her- 
self with them. 

In answer to Mr. Muskett, Dr. Lewin 
said she did not know quite what 
“suffragette” meant. She was in sym- 
pathy with votes for women, and was 
a member of the Women’s Freedom 
League. She never “took part in dis- 
orderly gatherings,” but admitted be- 
ing present on one occasion when ar- 
rests were made in Downing street. 

The magistrate, expressing the opin- 
ion that a person has a right to be in 
the streets for an hour, even to see 
that “sort of a show,” dismissed the 
case. 

The Window-Breakers Sentenced. 

Later in the day the cases of Miss 
New and Mrs. Mary Leigh were taken 
before Mr. Marsham at Bow Street 
Police Court. They were charged with 
wilfully breaking windows at the of- 
ficial residence of the Prime Minister, 
10 Downing street. 3oth pleaded 
guilty. The stones with which the 
damage was done were produced in 
court. 


Calls for Drastic Treatment. 

Mr. Muskett. who appeared for the 
Commissioner of Police, said the case 
required very drastic treatment’ It 
should be dealt with by imprisonment. 
These two ladies were suffragists, as 
he supposed they might be called, and 
they took part in the scenes in the 
neighborhood of the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday night. At about 9.15 
they made their way by means of a 
taximeter cab and alighted outside the 
official residence of the Premier at 
Downing street. They were each 
armed with a bag of stones, some of 
which would be shown in court. Miss 
New threw a stone at a window on 
the ground floor, and Mrs. Leigh also 
threw a stone which broke a pane of 
glass. damage being done to the value 
of ten shillings ($2.50). One of the 
stones was picked up in the hall of the 
Premier's residence. The dangerous 
character of the pro eedings was 
shown by the stones, »nd if these peo- 
ple would have recourse to such means 
they must pay the penalty. The seri- 
ous part of the case was that one of 
the women, when taken into custody— 
it was Miss New—shouted, “Freedom 
for the women of England!” and to the 
crowd, “Now, then, men, rise and as- 
sert yourselves to show that you have 
some belief in yourselves!” At the 
stat‘on both defendants said. “We will 
do it again,” and, when charged, Mrs. 
Leigh said, “It will be bombs next 
time.” Mr. Muskett concluded, “Such 
a thing is impossible, as it would make 
for murders.” 

Sergeant Frank Morriss. 
bore out counsel's statement. 

Mr. Marsham: Were these women 
by themselves? 

The Witness: 
whatever there. 

Mr. Marsham: 
victed hefore? 

Mr. Muskett: 


D. @. i, 


There was no crowd 
Have they been con- 


Yes, both. Edith New 
was convicted at Westminster and 
fined 21 shillings ($5.25) or fourteen 
days for disorderly conduct, and on 
Jan, 15 this year she was bound over 
in two sureties in this court. Mrs. 
Mary Leigh, cn March 20, had been 
fined 40 shillings ($10) or a month. 
Mr. Marsham (addressing Miss New): 
What have you to say to this? 
Tried All Other Ways. 


Miss New: We have tried every 
means possible to get women a vote, 
and now we have to take steps to show 
that we are in earnest. The respon- 
sibility does not rest on us women. 
That rests upon a bigger England, to 
persist in getting the will of the peo- 
ple obtained through the Government. 
We are willing to abide by the law of 
the land, because we believe the law of 
the land must prevail. 


Mr. Marsham: Do you say again 
you threatened to use bombs next 
time? 

Miss New: I did not make that re- 
mark. p 

Mr. Marsham: You repudiate it? 


You have no idea of resorting to any- 
thing of that kind? 

Miss New: I cannot say at the pres- 
ent moment. It will depend upon the 
action of the present Government. 

Mr. Marsham: It is a very serious 
thing. a very dangerous thing. It is 
murder. Do you repudiate any action 
of that kind? 

Do Not Excect to Use Bombs. 


Miss New: I say I cannot say. I 
don’t believe it will be necessary for 
us to go any further. 

Mr. Marsham: You must give me an 
undertaking that you will not resort 
to such means. You were excited last 
night, no doubt. 

Miss New: I was perfectly calm; not 
at all excited. 

Mr. Marsham (to the other defend- 
ant): And what have you to say? 

Mrs. Leigh: We have no _ other 
course to tak2 except power against 
pressure, and if necessary we must 
take steps more strenuous than we 
have taken, and we must either give in 
or pay the penalty, if the fight is to 
go on. 

Mrs. Leigh added that she did speak 
of bombs the next time, but she did 
not think there would be any necessi- 
ty to go any further than they had 
done. 

A Serious Position. 

Mr. Marsham: It is a serious matter. 

Mrs. Leigh: We quite reaiize the 
position. We also hope the Govern- 
ment realizes its very serious position. 

Miss New: Hear, hear! 

Mr. Marskam: Have you anyone to 
give you a character? 

Mrs. Leigh: No, it is not necessary. 

Mr. Marsham said they had both 
been convicted before. Women were 
more likely to attain their objects by 
gentle means, and not by trying to 





terrify men. Women’s object was to 





lead, not to drive. Each prisoner 
would be sentenced to two months’ im- 
' prisonment. 

Re Leigh: This fight is going on, 
sir. 





SOCIETY’S GLASS WINDOWS. 





Laurence Housman writes in Wom- 
en's Franchise: 

The millions of glass windows that 
remain unbroken are an emblem of 
peace in the State, and the connec- 
tion between the failure of consent 
to be governed and the failure of win- 
dows to remain intact has ever been 
a close one in the history of our 
democracy. Say what you will about 
the folly of such action, it has always 
been an accompaniment of strong 
political agitation, and it does not oc- 
cur save as the outcome of a move- 


ment which has behind it consider- 
able urgency and force. 
On Tuesday evening last, when a 


crowd, estimated by some of the pa- 
pers at 100,000, had gathered about 
Westminster to watch the arrests of 
the militant suffragists, two women 
performed what I conceive to have 
been the merely symbolic action of 
breaking two panes of glass at the 
official residence of the Prime Minis- 
ter of this country. Had their main 
intention been to cause damage, they 
would have broken many more. That 
they stayed their hands when they 
did is surely a sign that their action 
was meant as a political warning to 
the government, and more especially 
to Mr. Asquith. 

It is, I conceive, a warning that gov- 
ernment without the consent of the 
governed is an expensive luxury. 
Questions as to that expense have al- 
ready been asked in the House of 
Commons; and the two months’ im- 
prisonment of the offenders is going 
to cost. this country considerably more 
than the mere repair of Mr, Asquith’s 
windows. Very similarly, repeated 
‘demonstrations outside the House of 
Commons are going to cost the coun- 
try money, and at the same time are 
going to cost the government prestige 
and popularity. The police may be- 
have as they did on Tuesday, with 
conspicuous moderation and tact; but 
it is impossible to manipulate a tur- 
bulent crowd for three or four hours 
witheut arousing some of that sense 
of antagonism to authority which wise 
governments always seek to avoid. If 
an organization which has as its basis 
a just cry for reform long-delayed, 
has also the power to draw together 
vast crowds to watch and applaud its 
militant action, then you may be sure 
that the course of a resisting govern- 
ment is going to be a course of waste 
and of expense, infinitely more waste- 
ful than would be the allotment of a 
few days in Parliament for the fur- 
therance of a brief measure which has 
already passed its second reading by 
a large majority. For a time, at all 
events, the glass windows of govern- 
men are going to be an expensive lux- 
ury. and a very effective forecast of 
‘hat fact is this ten shillings’ worth 
of damage done in Downing street on 
Tuesday last. 

I have carefully refrained from say- 
ing one word upon that action, either 
of approval or of condemnation; all 
that I do wish to point to is its sig- 
nificance, and the cost to this country 
which will be entailed if the govern- 
ment still fails to read the signs of 
the times. 





AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION 
OF N. A. W. S. A. 





Due notiee is hereby given that, at 
the coming convention of the N. A. 
W. S. A., to be held in Buffalo, Oct. 
15-21, the following amendments to 
Article III. of the constitution will be 
submitted: 

(1) Individuals may become co- 
operating members of the N. A. W. 8. 
A., by the payment of $1.00. 

(2) Organizations may become af- 
filiated members of the N, A. W.S. A., 
on approval of two-thirds of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee, and upon 
payment of $10 annual dues—these af- 
filiated organizations to be entitled to 
one delegate only. 

Kate M. Gordon, 
Cor. Sec. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 





At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional American W. S. A., to be held 
in Buffalo next October, an amend- 
ment will be offered to change Art. 
VII, Section 4, so as to read: 

“In the election of officers, and on 
any other question, the delegates pres- 
ent from each State may cast the full 
vote to which that State is entitled, 
whenever the delegates present from 
five States request it. In other cases 
each delegate shall have one vote.” 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 





Dr. Frances Woods will have the 
sympathy of her many friends in the 
loss of her father. 


Mrs. Mary Simpson Sperry, presi- 
dent of the California E. S. A., is 
again a grandmother. Mrs. Beda 


Sperry Bodwell has a little boy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE FOR WOMEN, 


AMONG MOUNTAINS, WOODS, 
AND STREAMS. TENTS AND 


CABIN, AT 
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HEAVEN. 





By Fullerton L. Waldo. 
When other light is gone from me, 
they shine 
That were her eyes, to be the light of 
mine, 
So I may find the way to where they 
are. 
Angels upon the wind invisibly, 
Innumerable as moonlight on the sea, 
How shall ye know how far it is, how 
far? 
—Christian Register. 





A SUFFRAGE SONG. 





Tune: “Vicar of Bray.” 





When Good Queen Bess was on the 
throne 
Three hundred years ago, sir, 
Fur forty years she reigned alone 
As everyone must know, sir. 

She laboured for her country’s sake, 
And no one questioned then, sir, 
The right of England’s Queen to make 
The laws for England’s men, sir. 


/ 
Chorus: But this is true, they will 
maintain, 
As true as holy writ, sir— 
That whatsoever woman may 
do 
To vote she is not fit, sir. 


But still to-day the tale goes on 
Just as in days gone by, sir: 

Although three hundred years are gone 
You still may hear the cry, sir, 

That though to work in every sphere 
With hand and brain and heart, sir, 

Is woman’s place, in government 
She may not take a part, sir. 

Chorus. 


{ 
For though with years that slowly 
pass 

Has liberty grown wider, 
Woman imprisoned yet remains, 

Her freedom still denied her. 
But surely those who everywhere 

Can aid their country’s cause, sir, 
Are able, too, to take a part 

In framing England's laws, sir. 


That this is truth we dare to 
say, 
And may the day come 
soon, sir, 
When those who shall the 
piper pay 
Shall also call the tune, sir. 





JOHN BURNS IN TROUBLE. 





Mr. John Burns is another cabinet 
minister who has lately been made 
unhappy by the suffragettes. He has 
been advocating a bill forbidding 
married women to work for wages, 
but not providing any other means 
of help for them and their children 
when their husbands do not support 
the family. Naturally, the working 
women are up in arms, and the suf- 
fragists also. They remind Mr. 
Burns that when he himself came out 
of prison and was boycotted by the 
employers, his wife went out to earn 
money to keep the home. 

At two meetings lately held by Mr. 
Burns at Battersea and Oldham, ex- 
traordinary precautions were taken 
to keep the suffragists out, but with- 
out avail. The Southwestern Star 
says of the former meeting: 


“Hundreds of stewirds were en- 
rolled. Mr. Burns said he had never 
seen so many fighting men on Laven- 
der Hill before. An army of police 
kept the approaches to the Town Hall, 
and prevented all who were unprovid- 
ed with tickets from getting near the 
doors. Every available police pension- 
er and every man in the division that 
could be spared was pressed into the 
service. Coroners’ officers and police- 
court functionaries, who do not do or- 
dinary duty, had to stand in line with 
active constables or men of the re- 
serve. Besides the footmen, who were 
drawn up in Town Hall Road and 
Theatre Street, a strong body of 
horse was held in readiness at the po- 
lice headquarters. Inside the hall 
scores of stewards crowded behind the 
doors or guarded the corridors, ready 
to pounce on any lawless person who 
might have run the gauntlet of double 
rows of police without showing a 
ticket. 

“The remote possibility of the en- 
trance being rushed by a handful of 
women eager for votes was guarded 
against by a simple method, the doors 
being never opened wider than was 
sufficient to enable one person to 
squeeze through at a time.” 

Every effort had been made to lim- 
it the tickets to Mr. Burns's personal 
following; nevertheless, a number of 
suffragettes got in, and asked their 
usual questions. A dozen women and 
three or four men were put out, the 
stewards handling the women with 
needless roughness, and in some 
cases striking them, while Mr. Burns 
indulged in gibes and jeers. 

The better sort of young working 
men were disgusted. The secretary 
of the Clapham League of Young Lib- 
erals said: “I've shouted more for 
Mr. Burns than for any other living 
man, but I shall never shout for him 
again.” 

One incident was significant. Mr. 
Burns said: “If they had been work- 








|} was the work of Mr. 





ing women, I would have listened to 
them.” Instantly a woman rose to 
her feet. “I am a working woman. 
Mr. Burns,” she began. “Put her 
out!” he cried, and she was immedi- 
ately ejected. 

At the meeting in the Oldham 
Theatre, the suffragists were again 
successful. Mrs. Baines and Miss 
Gawthorpe adopted the simple but 
effective device of concealing them- 
selves in the “flies” of the theatre, 
and thus reinforcing their colleagues 
in the seats with unseen voices. The 
Manchester Chronicle says: 


“The scheme was carefully planned 
and daringly executed, with the resuit 
that Mr. Burns spoke for nearly an 
hour under a running volley of ques- 
tions, while the forty stalwart stew- 
ards who were peppered about the 
building were unable to run the in- 
terrupters to earth.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Louisiana. 





The Era Club of New Orleans last 
week held a special meeting to hear 
the report of its Legislative Commit- 
tee on the work done during the re- 
cent session of the State Legislature 
in Baton Rouge. 


Miss Jean Gordon presided. Miss 
Kate Gordon, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee, gave a report of the 
troublous times it had had in trying 
to get school suffrage and an amend- 
ment to Article 210 of the Constitu- 
tion. Both these measures were of 
much interest to the Era Club, but, 
after feeling the pulse of the legisla- 
tors, it was finally decided to concen- 
trate all effort upon school] suffrage. 

The amendment to Article 210, Miss 
Gordon said, is absolutely necessary 
before any woman can occupy an of- 
ficial position in Louisiana. In the 
insane asylums it might often be im- 
portant to have a woman physician 
to help care for the women, yet the 
unreasoning and unreasonable atti- 
tude of the legislators against the 
amendment made this impossible. 
The same attitude prevented the 
trained nurses from being allowed to 
have a board to proteet themselves 
and the public from having any inex- 
perienced person foist herself upon 
the community as a trained nurse. 
The doctors have a medical board to 
protect their interests, but the trained 
nurses are denied this privilege, and 
homes are left unprotected. 

Miss Gordon gave a detailed ac- 
count of the work of the committee 
in Baton Rouge. The burden of the 
argument they used was that the 
school question was particularly a 
woman's question, and that it was a 
constitutional demand that was being 
made. A delegation of seventy Baton 
Rouge women came to attend the pres- 
entation of the bill. Through a 
change in time they arrived too late, 
but Miss Gordon was invited to make 
them an address, and, through the 
courtesy of Governor Sanders, accom- 
modations were provided for the meet- 
ing, which proved to be a real suffrage 
demonstration. 

The legislators, Miss Gordon said, 
thought that the Era Club women 
were after every office in the State. 
The experience of those days showed 
that the club need never put in a bill 
unless they are prepared to stay by 
it and nurse it. “You cannot expect 
commercialized men to look out for 
the interests of women and children,” 
said Miss Gordon. She told of the 
various tactics employed to kill the 
bill, and the unparliamentary conduct 
of many members of the House and 
Senate. In the House the introduc- 
tion of the bill was the signal for cat 
calls and hisses, the throwing of spit- 
balls, ete. Every vice element was 
represented in the legislative halls, 
Miss Gordon said. The fate of these 
two bills, she thought, should explode 
forever the idea that women needed 
only to influence their husbands to 
vote for any special measure. The 
wife of every married member of the 
Legislature was in favor of these two 
bills, and yet they were defeated. 

Miss Gordon said that the fact that 
the Era Club numbered 700 members 
had carried much weight up at the 
State capital, and it should be the aim 
of the members to gdouble their num- 
ber by the next session of the Legis- 
lature. 

The presentation of the child labor 
bill, Miss Gordon showed, had been 
the signal of an attack from both 
capital and labor. This bill, asking 
for a nine-hour day, was received as 
a substitute for the Kaliski bill, call- 
ing for a ten-hour’ day. Miss Gordon 
detailed the many conferences neces- 
sary with legislators and interested 
parties, and said that while the Kalis- 
ki bill had not met with the approval 
of the committee, it was considered 
better than none. An amendment had 
heen tacked on to the Kaliski bill fix- 
ing a nine-hour working day for wom- 
en and children. The amendment for 
an exemption being made in favor of 
Saturday and the Christmas holidays 
Thompson and 





Mr. Ewing. 

A hard fight was necessary to get 
even as good a child labor bill as the 
present one, and Miss Gordon declared 
that, poor as it is, if there had been 
no Era Club there would have been 
no child labor bill at all. “The ever- 
lasting Negro question,” brought up 
by Senator Marks, Miss Gordon said, 
is a feature of nearly every measure 
introduced in the interests of women. 











But there is never any complaint 
made by legislators of white women 
clerks waiting on Negro customers, or 
white nurses attending Negro men in 
the hospitals. 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
to those legislators who had helped 
the women’s bills, and special thanks 
were also given to the papers who 
had supported the Era Club. 

Mrs. P. G. Friederichs called atten- 
tion to an article in the Picayune con- 
taining the account of the prohibition 
party declaring itself in favor of suf- 
frage for women. 

On motion of Miss Gordon, the Era 
Club decided to ask that the sentence 
of Niccolina and Leonardo Gebbia be 
commuted from the death penalty to 
the same term meted out to the other 
conspirators in the crime. A com- 
mittee will wait upon the Board of 
Pardons for this purpose. It was con- 
tended that Niccolina Gebbia had not 
been tried by a jury of her peers, and 
that many of the jurors could neither 
read nor write. 

On motion of Mrs. Royden Douglas, 
it was decided to ask the management 
of Tulane University to give a schol- 
arship to women at large. At present, 
no woman, not a teacher, is entitled 
to a free scholarship. 





Massachusetts. 

Lynn.— The Equal Rights Club, 
while working for the ballot, is active 
in other directions. It has just had 
barrels placed at convenient points for 
the reception of refuse to aid in 
keeping the city clean. The Lynn 
Item says: “It is an admirable plan, 
and people can aid it by depositing in 
the barrels such refuse as they may 
wish to dispose of, rather than care- 
lessly throwing it into the street.” 
The club has contributed toward a 
fund for the benefit of the girl tobacco- 
strippers on a strike, and has engaged 
Miss Maud Malone, of New York, to 
canvass Lynn in the interests of the 
club. 





MRS. BLATCH ON MRS. WARD. 





Editors Woman's Journal:— 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has published 
in the London Times a letter in which 
she says the reason American women 
have achieved so little in local govern- 
ment is because we have had a wo- 
man suffrage movement here since 
1848 demanding full suffrage. In her 
letter Mrs. Ward overlooks two 
things: first, that England had a suf- 
frage movement, and, second, that the 
lines of our government were laid 
down more than two generations be- 
fore the suffrage movement was in- 
augurated. 


Political institutions have not been 
in the melting-pot with us since the 
woman's rights movement started. 
Should the shade of some. great 
eighteenth-century statesman return 
to us today, he would understand all 
our political institutions; there would 
be the State, county, town and village 
government, just as he had helped to 
form them. But how different would 
be the experience of an _ English 
eighteenth-century statesman! Utter 
confusion would overcome him. 
County councils, parish and district 
councils would be unknown terms. 
school boards and boards of guardians 
strange-sounding titles. All local in- 
stitutions in England have heen fash- 
ioned anew, since the determined agi- 
tation for woman's emancipation he- 
gan. In 1865 the poor law boards 
were created, and agitation put wo- 
men on them; 1870 saw the school 
boards built up, and suffrage argument 
put women on them; 1SSS witnessed 
the first county councils, and demands 
on the part of organized Suffrage As- 
sociations gained the county council 
vote for women; in the nineties came 
the parish and district councils. and the 
history of the English women’s victor- 
ies was repeated. Last August the 
right to sit on the county councils was 
conceded. 

There was no organized suffrage 
movement to force our constitutional 
fathers 11%) years ago to remember us 
women, ind so we were left out; but 
there was a well-knit suffrage move- 
ment at the elbow of the statesmen 
who have built up the local govern- 
ment in England during the last 40 
years, and so women were not forgot- 
ten. 

But, although the American move- 
ment has a far more difficult task—as 
it is ever harder to graft a new idea 
on an oid institution. than to incor- 
porate the new in an institution being 
formed—still, it has «accomplished 
much in the general emancipation of 
wom:in. While the English movement 
has run almost exclusively on _ politi- 
eal lines, the Americnan—blocked by 
political conservatism—has found its 
line of least resistance in commercial 
and professional development. We 
have not won the vote, but we have 
won great opportunities in higher ed- 
ueation, in commercial and_ profes- 
sional life. The English woman can 
vote, but she cannot be a chartered ac- 
countant, a civil engineer, nor can she 
practice law. 

Is not the explanation of these 
strange contradictions, that  institu- 
tions which are in the making easily 
yield to new ideas? Politically, Eng- 
land is in the melting-pot; we are 
quite inflexible, our ideas being en- 
cased in a hundred years of self-satis- 
faction. Professionally and  educa- 


tionally, England is the conservative, 
hedged about with generations of pre- 
cedents: we are in the fluid, receptive 
state. Women are voters, 
councillors, 
England; they 


county 
aldermen and mayors in 
are engineers on the 








Board of Water Supply, tenement 
house registrars, accountants and 
practicing lawyers in New York. In 
time prejudice will yield in each coun- 
try, yield to the persistent effort of 
those who work for the complete 
emancipation of woman. 

Among those workers Mrs. Ward 
may yet be found. Up till now she has 
strenuously opposed every onward step. 
She now approves of all that has been 
attained, though in 1888 she used her 
great influence against women being 
given the county council vote. She 
stands today just where she stood a 
decade, two decades ago—accepting 
what is, opposing what is to be. 

Harriot Stanton Blatch. 
Shoreham, Long Island, 
July 14, 1908. 


{Mrs. Blatch is in error, we think, 
in saying that Mrs. Ward has opposed 
every previous step of progress. She 
favored the bill making women eligi- 
ble as mayors, aldermen and council- 
lors, which seems to our “Antis” so 
particularly shocking.—Eds. W. J.] 





WOMEN AT NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





The Journal of Education says: 

“The great meeting of 1908 marked 
the triumph of the cause of women as 
leaders in the N. E. A. There were 
five general sessions, in one of which 
all the speakers were women—Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Jane Addams and Ella 
Flagg Young. And there were women 
upon all the department programs 
dealing with subjects of any interest 
to women. This whole-hearted recog- 
nition by those who control the N, E. 
A. of the rights of women to a hear- 
ing is based upon the conviction that 
women know some things unknown to 
men, Said Professor Emma Perkins 
of the department of Latin of West- 
ern Reserve University to me: ‘The 
one reason why, with all our great 
evils in America, despite all the ap- 
parent similarities and parallels with 
Rome, I don’t believe we are going the 
way of Rome, is because our women 
in America are thinking and working, 
and they were not so doing in Rome.’ 
Here we have not merely more citizens 
because we are recognizing the rights 
of women, but we are getting two op- 
posite and often conflicting points of 
view. From year to year in the N. 
E. A. we shall see the growing im- 
portance of the presence and influence 
of women. Association of men and of 
women in the direction of American 
education will tend to develop more 
fully the masculine as well as the fem- 
inine aspects of the schools and uni- 
versities. It takes both sexes to make 
humanity; and it will take both sexes 
to mane the right kind of education 
for human life.” 

Yet we observe that, of the twelve 
newly-elected vice-presidents of the N. 
E. A., only one is 1 woman—Miss 


Katherine L. Craig of Colorado. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Let no one fail to read the State 
Correspondence from Louisiana this 
week. 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster attended the 
Republican National Convention. She 
is an enthusiastic supporter of Taft. 


The statue of Lafayette, paid for by 
the contributions of school children in 
America, has just been unveiled in 
Paris. 

Rocky Branch Camp, the advertise- 
ment of which appears in another col- 
umn, is conducted by Miss Ida E. Hall 
and her sister. We can cordially rec- 
ommend it. 

It will be the pot calling the kettle 
black to deride the demonstrations of 
the suffragettes in London after the 
Denver convention. Apparently, a new 
mania has broken out, and its name is 
yellitis—Boston Herald. 


The regents of the University of 
Utah have made a rule that no teach- 
er, student or employee infected with 
tuberculosis will hereafter be admitted 
to the class rooms or buildings. The 
recent death of an instructor from 
Chicago, which proved to be due to 
tuberculosis, called attention to the 
matter, and the authorities determ- 
mined to do away with danger from 
this source. 

The anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastille was celebrated by the French 


settlers of California on July 14. Mrs. | 


Mary McHenry Keith, who never 
misses a chance for woman suffrage 
propaganda, published in Le Franco- 
Californien an earnest appeal to the 
Frenchmen in California to remember 


that California’s women were now 
carrying on a struggle to secure the 
application to women of the same 








Republican principles for which the 
French Revolution was fought. 


At the New York State Fair this 
year, the New York W. 3. A. will have 
an hour on Tuesday afternoon, with 
Miss Harriet May Mills as the chief 
speake;, and the N. Y. A. O. F. E. 8. 
W. will have an hour on Friday af- 
ternoon, with an address by Mrs. W. 
W. Crannell. Miss Mills is much the 
better speaker of the two, but we sus- 
pect Mrs, Crannell will make the larg- 
er number of converts to woman suf- 
frage, by the very weakness and vio- 
lence of her discourse on the other 
side. 


The Socialist women of New York 
State held their first convention at 
the Labor Temple in New York City 
recently. It was attended by more 
than 100 delegates, representing vari- 
ous locals of the party and Socialist 
women’s clubs throughout the State. 
A State organization of Socialist wom- 
en was formed. Half a day was 
wholly devoted to woman suffrage. 
There were several addresses, and an 
animated discussion as to the best 
way of carrying on suffrage propagan- 
da among working women. A special 
suffrage committee of five women was 
elected to work in conjunction with 
the executive committee of the newly- 
formed organization. The women 
chosen were Mrs. Anita C. Block, 
Miss Anna A. Maley, Mrs. Bertha 
Fraser, Miss Annie Sobel and Mrs. 
Schmehling. Miss Jessie Hughan of 
Brooklyn was elected State organizer. 


A syndicate article now going the 
rounds in regard to woman suffrage 
in the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs says that the newly-elected 
president, Mrs. Philip N. Moore of 
St. Louis, is a suffragist, and adds: 
“Mrs. May Alden Ward, the defeated 
candidate for the same office, has been 
many times asked by the suffragists 
to appear for them, but has always 
refused, although this played no spe- 
cific part in her defeat, which was on 
other grounds.” This does gross in- 
justice to Mrs. Ward, who has always 
been courageous and clear in her ad- 
vocacy of woman suffrage. She has 
spoken repeatedly at suffrage meet- 
ings, and she sent a letter to be read 
at our last Legislative hearing in 
Massachusetts. The main cause of 
Mrs. Ward’s defeat seems to have been 
that her voice was not strong enough 
to be well heard in so enormous an 
assembly as the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Federation has grown to be. She 
presided at one session, but could not 
make herself heard, and this told 
heavily against her in the election. 





HUMOROUS. 





Miffkins—‘“‘A German scientist says 
it is possible to live without brains.” 

Biffkins—‘He must have made a 
study of Newport society.”—Chicago 
Daily News. 





Teacher—“What is a 
James?” 

“It’s a word you can use when you 
don’t know how to spell the one you 
thought of first.” 


synonym, 





An American and an Englishman 
were having a heated argument as to 
the relative speed of railway trains 
in their countries. Said the English- 
man: “You should travel in our 
Flying Dutchman; the telegraph poles 
look like the teeth of a small-toothed 
comb, they seem so close together.” 
Quoth the Yankee: “Wal, that’s fast 
traveling, but we’ve some fast trains 
out West, I guess. One time I was 
going through to Chicago, and my 
wife was on the platform to see me 
off. Just as the whistle sounded for 
us to start, I put out my head to kiss 
my wife, as I thought, and found I 
was kissing a cow about ten miles 
down the line. Yes, I guess we were 
moving that day, stranger!” 


WANTED 


A lady to take charge and care for 
two children, one and three years of 
age. Apply at Suite 20, “The Ludlow,” 
Trinity Terrace, Boston, between 10 a. 
m. and 3 p. m. 


GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN 


Round trip Tie. Central 














North Wharf, Foot State st. Ble- 
| vated stairs. Week days, 10 
A. M., 2 P. M; leave Glouces- 
| Shore ter 2.15 P. M. Sundays leave 
Boston 10.15 A. M.; leave 
Route Gloucester 3.15 P. M. Music. 





E. S. MERCHANT, Mgr. 
B. & G. 8. 8. Co. 





THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 





Miss lee 


F. Fisk 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


3 Is a most attractive place 


for Ladies’ Waists, Gloves, 


Neckwear, Veils and Belts. 
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